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LOVE SONGS. 
(TRANSLATIONS FROM THE KOREAN.) 


FAREWELL’S a fire that burns one's heart, 
And tears are rains that quench in part, 
But then the winds blow in one’s sighs, 
And cause the flames again to rise. 


My soul I’ve mixed up with the wine, 
And now my love is drinking, 

Into his orifices nine 
Deep down its spirit’s sinking. 

To keep him true to me and mine, 

A’ potent mixture is the wine. 


Silvery moon and frosty air, 

Eye and dawn are meeting; 
Widowed wild goose flying there, 
Hear my words of greeting! 

On your journey should you see 


Him I love so broken-hearted, 


indly say this word for me, 
at it’s death when we are parted. 


_~ Flapping off the wild goose clambers, 
» Bays she will if she remembers. 


Fill the ink-stone, bring the water,. 
To my love I'll write a letter; 

Ink and paper soon will see 

The one that’s all the world to me, 
While the pen and I together, 
Left behind, condole each otLer. 


JAS. 8S. GALR. 
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WOMAN'S WORK IN KOREA. 


HE Korean work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church may be said to 
have had its beginning in the little town of Revenna, Ohio, 

in September of the year 1883. A district Missionary Meeting 
was being held there, at which time work in India and Japan 
was given particular prominence. The unopened field of Korea 
had not entered into the thought of the speaker of the day. 
One dear old lady was present, however, whose heart and eye 
the Lord had opened to see and feel for those whom all others 
present had forgotten. She arose and said she had a small 
sum of money which she had dedicated to God. She wishe1 
to place it in the hands of the Missionary Society to be held in 
trust until such time as Korea should be opened to the Gospel. 
She expressed the earnest hope that it might be the nucleus 
around which other sums should speedily gather that the wo- 
men and girls of Korea also might he brought to a knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. It is certain that from this tine for- 
ward prayers went heavenward for this dark land. 

In October of the following year the first representative of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to Korea (Mrs. M. F. 
Scranton) was appointed. 

A speedy going forth to the field was planned for and an- 

ticipated. Political disturbances, however, held us back, and it 

was June 20th, 1885, when we first set foot on Korean soil. You 
who have come more recently, can, I think, scarcely realize the 
difference between the Korea of to-day and the country to 
which we came more than ten years ago. 70-day there are 
gleams of brightness and promise all along the horizon. Then 
it was only as we looked upward and beyond the stars that we. 
could see a ray of light or hope. The presence of the foreigner 
was not desired. We were counseled by~ our United States re- 
resentatives to use the utmost caution in manner and speech. 
é were not expected to make manifest in any way the de- 
signs we had in coming to the country. Nothing remained, 
woot & op is 
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therefore, for us to do but to win hearts, if such a thing lay 
within the range of possibilities, and acquire the language. Both 
of these under the circumstances proved difficult. Our presence 
on the street in too close proximity to the women’s apartments 
was often times the signal ‘for the rapid closing of doors and 
speedy retreat behind screens, while children ran screaming 
with as much lung power as they could bring to bear on the 
occasion. Then, too, how could one expect quickly to acquire 
the language when there were no books, no teachers worthy of 
the name, and no interpreters whose knowledge went further 
than the simplest form of speech. It was no great feat to get 
a vocabulary of nouns, but when it came to verbs and we were 
obliged to “act” them, it sometimes became puzzling, not to say 
ludicrous. 

We had no fine houses in those days. My drawing-room 
and study was eight feet by twelve. On all sides but one, (that 
leading to my sleeping apartment) there were only paper parti- 
tions between me and the outside world. ‘This, during the 
summer, was not a serious defect, but when winter came it had 
its objections. There was no window glass anywhere to let in 
brightness and sunshine, until one happy day Mr. Foulk, our 
Chargé d'affaires, made me a present of three photograph plates. 
These I thankfully, if not proudly, inserted in the window near 
my desk, and once more rejoiced in being able to see, at least 
with one eye at a time the light of Heaven again. 

[ suppose missionaries ought to be so far above the earth 
as never to think of the “‘ what shall we eat;’’ but in this respect 
Iam quite confident the first representatives to Korea, dur- 
ing their first summer, signally failed. The meal in the barrel 
if it did not “waste,” turned sour, which was nearly as bad, 
and Japan and China were far away. Beef was forbidden, on 
account of disease among the cattle. Of potatoes and other 
vegetables, there were none. IJut there were chickens. and 
eggs. While we were forced to acknowledge that in outward 
appearance these resembled those we call by that name in the 
home land, the taste we thought as different as the two coun- 
- tries themselves. But we ate them, “not one day, nor two 
days, nor five days, neither ten days. But even a. whole 
month,” two months, “until they came out at our nostrils.”’ Is 
it any wonder that even missionaries sometimes longed for ‘“‘the 
leeks and onions of Egypt.” 

The experiences of the first few months, while not free 
from trials and annoyances of various kinds, were neverthe- 
less, on the whole very pleasant ones. A day was never so 
dark, but that at its close we could honestly say, “We are glad 
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_ to be in Korea.” Whether we won the people's hearts or no, 
it is certain they won ours, and the desire giew more and 


more intense to be a blessing to them. 

Firmly believing that for the most speedy advancement 
of the. country the women and girls must be educated, plans 
were early formed for the fitting up of a bome and school build- 
ing. The first purchase of property was made in October, 1885. 


_ It consisted of nineteen straw huts and an unsightly strip of 


unoccupied land. To eyes which looked on that picture, the 
one which now presents itself seems one of beauty. The huts 
have been transformed into a home worthy of the name; the 
barren sands have become a grassy lawn, and the stony lane 
and foul gutters have been hidden away under green terraces. 

All possible preparations for building were made during the 
winter of 1885, and early in the spring of 1886 the work was 
commenced. The shouts of the workmen as they prepared the 
ground, tramping and stamping to the beat of the drum, was 
far sweeter music than such sounds ordinanly are. I felt that 
every step brought me nearer the day when I should, through 
the school, get into closer relations to the people whom I so 
longed to help. The “shoutings” which brought forth the 
plain upon. which to erect our house, drew from my heart the 
echo, “Grace, grace unto it.”’ 

In November of the same year, we took possession of the 
Home, though much more work remained to be done. We are 
indebted to Mr. M. E. Blackstone of Oak Park, IIl., for a large 

ion of the money spent in the erection of our Home and 
School building. 

School work was commenced in the house of Dr. Scranton 
six rnonths previous to the removal to the new Home. It be- 
gan with one scholar. She was the concubine of an official 
who was dcsirous his wife should learn English, with the hope 
that she might sometime become interpreter for the Queen. 
She remained with us only about three months. The first per- 
manent pupil came in June, 1886, one month later than Mrs. 
Kim. Poverty unquestionably brought the girl to us, but not 
many days had passed before the mother felt it better to brave © 
poverty rather than trast her child to a foreigner. The neigh- 
bors accused her of being a bad woman and an unnatural mo- 
ther, or she would never have trusted her to the No Pou In. 
They said it might be well for a little time; there would be 
plenty of food and of good clothes, but by and by she would be 


. carried awav to America, and what her fate would be there no 


one could éell. An assurance was finally given in writing that 
the child should never be carried out of the country, which 
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y satisfied the mother for a while, though it was . 
several months before she was really at ease. 

The second pupil was a little waif who, with her sick mo- 
ther, was picked up out by the city wall by Dr. Scranton and 
taken first to his hospital for treatment. 

Koreans watched these girls very closely. As they did not 
find them unhappy or ill treated, other mothers gradually gain- 
ed a little confidence, and at the time of removal to the Home 
on the hill, the school numbered four, and the following January — 
we counted seven. | 

School duties, had they been theonly ones, would not have 
been arduous for one person to perform alone; but these added 
to the care of building and many other pursuits and responsibi- 
lities made a burden far too heavy for the one representative in 
the field. 

October 20th, 1887, however brought us relief. It was 
marked a “red-letter day” in our Calendar, for it brought | us 
Miss L. C. Rothweiler and Dr. Meta Howard. Miss Roth- _ 
weiler immediately entered upon school work, and Dr. Howard 
went to our Parent Poard Hospital where, with the help of Dr. 
Scranton, she was able to begin medical work among the wo- 
men. She continued there until November of the next year, 
when we removed to a Hospital of our own. 

In January, 1888, we organized a Sunday School. Mem- 
bers of our household had, of course, always received more or 
less religious instruction, but it had been thought expedient that 
it should be given in most informal ways. We felt that now 
the time had arrived for us to vindicate our right to be called 
“‘Methodists,”" by being more systematic and orderly in, our 
assembling and teaching. School opened with twelve girls, 
three native women, the three missionaries of the Home, and 
one of our parent board ladies. 

One month later, meetings were commenced among the 
women. This step would not bave been taken quite so early 
had it not been for the repeated requests of the Korean 
Christian men. They said “we are being taught, why should 
not our wives learn the doctrine also.’’ We told them over and 
over again that our opportunities for study had been so limited 
we knew too little of the language to take up the work of formal- 
ly teaching any but members of the household. Our words 
had no effect upon them; they came again and again with the 
same request, until we dared not refuse any longer. A few wo- 
men seemed glad to come. They claimed to understand our 
words and to be interested, but this is a subject upon wl ich I 
have always had my doubts. The meetings were discont'nued 
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after two months on account of the illness and enforced absenca 
of the leader. 
The following May an onler was received from our Ameri- 


- can minister bidding us cease religious instruction of every kind 


whatsoever. The Romanists had committed acts which brought 
all into disfavor. China, as we then thought, and 
now believe, for political reasons also added much ‘‘fuel to the 


_ flame.” For some weeks the excitement among the people was 


great and the lives and property of foreigners were thonght to 
be in peril. Under the circumstances we decided it was best to 
send our girls to their homes until the trouble should be over. 

Although the girls were glad to go to places of greater safe- 
t' there was much weeping and wailing when they came to 
bid us good-bye. They were sure we were to lose our lives and 
that they would never see us again. 

On two different occasions a crowd gathered about our 
gate and threatened to hill our servants. Guards were appoint- 
ed, who vigilantly patrolled ‘our compounds and we held our- 
selves, in accordance with the directions of our U. 8. Minister, 
in constant readiness to leave at a moment's notice. After 
about six weeks however the disturbances all came to an end. 
The girls returned to us and work went on as usual, with the 
exception of the women’s meetings, which were not resumed till 
the following September. At that time we tried the experiment 
of having one of the native Christian men talk to the women 
from behind a screen. ‘These meetings were largely attended. 
Many seemed interested and many only curious. In the month 
of September the ordinance of baptism was administered to 
three women, they receiving the names of Mary, Martha and 
Salome. After this we had a few months of prosperity. We 
believed we were gaining the confidence of the people, and that 
many of them were being convinced that the doctrines we 
taught were what they needed for their salvation. Suddenly 
we were again forbidden ‘‘to speak at all or teach in the name 
of Jesus." ‘This was in February, 1889. We obeyed in part. 
That is, we discontin ned public ‘teaching, but continued the 
services with our women girls as usual. We told the out- 
side women they must not come any more. They were scarce- 
ly more reconciled to this order of things than were we, and fre- 
quently came to enquire if the time had not now arrived when — 
they. could come to us as formerly. One Sunday evening a 
woman ventured to come notwithstanding the injunction which 
had been placed upon her. She came in while we were -at 
prayer, dropped down in a corner out of sight, and was not dis- 


covered by the leader until service was nearly over. At the 
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close of the meeting she said, ‘““Won’t you please let me come 
every Sunday night. There is only a little mce at our house 
and not much wood, and living is very difficult. Coming here 
and listening to the good words and the sweet songs makes my | 
heart lighter. Won't you please let me come every Sunday ?”’ 

I assure you it was not an easy matter under such cir- 
cumstances to obey the “‘powers that be,” and it was not many 
months before we forgot all about “laws” and fonnd ourselves 
at work in evangelistic lines with more energy than ever before. 
Refore many weeks we had the great joy of seeing the rite of 
baptism admunistered to three of our girls and to our Enmoun 
teacher. In the fall of 1889 Dr. Howard was obliged to leave 
us on account of ber health and return to her home in America. 
During the two years she was with us she treated 3000 patients. 
Shortly after this, daily evangelistic services were begun in the 
dispensary waiting-room. These have been continued until the 
present and have been productive of much good. 

On Dec. 31 of this year our records read as follows: — Num- 
ber of women in attendance upon our Sunday evening service 
during the year, not including the women and girls of our own 
household, 1064; patients treated by Parent Board physicians, 
in the absence of our own doctor, 2000; number of pupils in 
the school, 26; number of probationers in the church, 2v. 

In the spring of 1894, Mrs. Dr. Hall accompanied her hus- 
band to Pyeng Yang with the full purpose of opening both 
medical and evangelistic work among the women of that city. 
She took our Esther with her to assist in both branches of . the 
work. They had scarcely got into their home before a storm 
of persecution burst upon them. For a time it seemed as if not 
only their lives were-in ‘peril, but also those of all who were in any 
way connected with them. Mrs. Hall, however, bravely cnencd 
her dispensary and commenced work as calmly as if on the wave 
of prosperity. Esther, too, began to teach the people. A goodly 
number availed themselves of the opportunity of corsulting the 
foreign physician, and a few came to the religious services. ‘They 
were able to continue this work for about two weeks only, hav- 
ing been ordered by the English consul, on account of the dis- 
turbed state of the country, to return to Seoul at once. This 
was @ great regret to Mrs. Hall. She felt that an important 
work could be done there if time could only be allowed her. 
She still cherishes the hope of resuming the work by and bye. 

The war excitements of the spring and summer of 1894 
made for a time sad work with the school. The mothers and re- 
latives of our girls, upon the coming of the Japanese army ard 
the rumors of the immense numbers cf Chinese in. the North 
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who were soon to swoop down upon us, became much alarmed 
and begged to be pernutted to take their children away. They 


said, ‘““Perhaps they will be no safer with us than with you, but 
since we shall all probably die, we wish to die together.” Un- 
der the circumstances we could not refuse to let the girls go, 
and it seemed at one time as if we were in danger of losing 
every pupil except such as had no bome or friends. But this, 
like other exciternents to which we are subject in Korea, soon 
subsided, and most of the girls were thankful to get back to us 
again. A few were taken to other provinces and we have never 
seen them since. Two or three mothers also improved the up- 
portunity to give their girls away in very early inarriage. All 
the gaps were soon filled, however, and school work again pros- 


Notwithstanding the excitements caused by invading 
armies and Tong Hak rebellions, evangelistic work bad few in- 
terruptions during the entire year. For a few. weeks our con- 
gregations were somewhat smaller, but not a Sunday service 
was omitted, and, as far as my knowledge goes, only one week 
day meeting. Trouble in many instances seemed to bring our 
people nearer to God; we added to our work rather than 
subtracted from it. Meetings were commenced at Chong No, 
December Ist. When the year came to a close it found our 
churches with an increase of membership, and we believed with 
an increase of spirituality as well. 
| As a brief record of the last year of the ten, I think I 
cannot do better than give a few statistics. One of our evan- 
gelistic workers reports that during six months she bas con- 
ducted 140 meetings and made 50 visits to the homes of the 
people. Another tells that during eight months of the year she 
received 3000 Koreans in her own rooms, and to rearly all of 
these gave religious instruction. Another Sunday school has 
been organized with an attendance of women and girls ranging 
from 30 to 65. One church reports that the number of mem- 
bers (women) has more than quadrupled during the last year, 
and every church testifies to a goodly increase. Our women 
are learning to deny themselves for the sake of Christ and 
His cause. More than $100.00 has been given by them 
for the church which is being built in Chong Dong, and in 
each of the other churches week by week contributions have 
been made which should be accounted generous when we 
take into account their ability. They give not out of their 


-abundance, but out of their poverty. Dr. Cutler reports. 


‘Hospital has been open for regular work only 161 days. But 
3429 cases have been treated, 170 out-visits made, and 53 pa- 
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tients received into the Hospital. 3302 women were taught 
in the dispensary on week days and 1786 on the Sabbath. 
Our sohedt i larger and more prosperous than ever before, 
now numbering 43. We believe the Ewa Hak Tang is a 
great blessing to this land. Five of our girls are employed 
as Bible women. Another is in America to prepare herself 
for medical work among her countrywomen. Others have 
gone to their own homes, where they are trying to live Cris- 
tian lives. A large proportion of the girls in the school are 
Christians, and we believe there is not one among the least of 
them but expects to become such, and when she is old enough 
to be listened to, to tell the story as she has heard it of Jesus 
and His love. 

We give praise and glory to God for the wonderful work 
He hath wrought among the women and girls of this land. 

Number of missionaries employed, 7; number of pupils re- 
gistered from beginning of school, 94; number of patients treat- 
ed in the hospital, 21000; number of out-visits, 971; number 
of towns and villages visited, 24; number of members and pro- 
bationers, 171; number of Bible women employed, 7; number 
of books and tracts translated, 7, with several other manuscripts 
nearly ready for publication. 
M. F. ScRANTON. 
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THE GOUIN SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE STUDY. 
SECOND PAPER. 


O language is learned piecemeal, by committing words, 
noun and verbal endings and rules for construction. 
There is a sense in which a language is, and must be, 

learned all at once—an idea and its expression together; this 
will be sometimes a single word, may be e phrase, or even a 
whole sentence or number of sentences. In no language is 
this more true than in Korean, where scarcely any single word 
has an exact equivalent in English. One has not only to know 
what word to use, and where in the sentence to put it, but must 
know also how to se¢ if in connection with other words; and 
not only so, but must do that setting with the exact intonation 
and enphasis. The sentence must come from the speaker's 
lips with just the proper swing’; it must, 80 to speak, sail through 
the air with just the proper curvature else it will not enter the 
ear of the listener. Hence it is that much of the time and 
energy spent in learning case and verbal forms out of their con- 
nection in thought is dead loss, and causes us to speak, but un- 
intelligibly. Prof. Gouin’s system 1s felicitous in this that it puts 
the bugbear of learning the grammar and rules for construction 
out of the way, and sets the learner at once to hearing and 
speaking thought expressions just as the nutives speak thein, 
with means to an end. Hence he has arranged all his lessons 
in groups of series, which are so connected as to form one un- 
broken chain. He divides the whole of language into sorne 
half dozen or more great heads: these he sub-divides again into 
various Classes according to subjects; and under each subject he 
will have from one to a dozen or more series of sentences, each 
connected with means to an end; the several series also con- 
nected looking toward one main subject so as to practically ex- 
haust that particular subject. A single illustration will go 
farther towurd recommending the method than anything that 
I could say, so I will present a single illustrative lesson in 
English, and its counterpart in Korean. The merest glance 
at the arrangement of this series will enable one to discover the 
genius of the system. Those who understand Korean will ob- 
serve that some of the individual words in the English series 
do not exactly correspond with their Korean equivalents. But 
so far as the zdea is concerned, the Korean series expresses— 
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as nearly as it can be expressed—the same idea as is expressed 
by the English series. And further in this series there are no 
English forms and grammatical constructions to burden the mind 
and clog the natural flow of words as they have been learned— 
associated with the thought. 


EXERCISE. — The Door Series. 
To open the door what must I do? 


First— I nse to my feet, 

then 1 face towards the door, 
then I walk towards the door, 
then I draw near to the door, 
then I stop at the door. 


Then — 1 stretch out my arm, 

then 1 take hold of the door-knob, 
then I turn the door-knob, 

then I pull the door. 


Then — the door moves, 

then the door turns on its hinges, 
then the door hinges creak, 

then open the door wide, 
lastly, I \et go the knob. 
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With the utterance of the last word in the series the end is 
accomplished. With this thought in his mind, thinking nothing 


of the English form of expression, but only of the idea ; and hear- 
ing the Korean teacher repeat the sentence in its living form, 
making his teacher repeat it over and over until he can say it per- 


fectly, and then connect it not with the English phrase but with 
the idea only, looking out especially for the verb and its form, 
any one will have learned, it is safe to say, ina single lesson and 
in a single day, what could not have been learned in three lessons 
and in three days, by any other method. He will also have got 
it just as the Korean has spoken it; it will have been correctly 
learned. It must be just as easy to learn it correctly as incorrect- 
ly, if we do it the proper way. Here the whole attention is laid 
upon the verb; the other parts of speech will be remembered by 
repetition, —the verb mainly by mental force, which will drag 
along with it and connect all the words and sentences in the series. 

Here is a lesson of fourteen sentences, of which to remember 
the atm —a single idea—is to remember the whole fourteen sen- 
tences. 

It would be both interesting and instructive to contrast such 
an exercise as this with one after the ordinary system. Take, for 
example, one of Scott’s exercises, New Book, exercise 3, page 166. 
Excellent but disconnected. 


Pour water in the tub. 

Send somebody who knows the work. 
There are two reasons for this. 
Tie this string a little. 

That man is blind in one eye. 
This cloth will fade in washing. 
Where was this book printed? 
This book was printed here. 
He is avaricious. 

10. I have read all this book. 

11. Spread the mat over the grass. 
12. He has lost all his property. 
13. He is hard to please. __ 

14. This is my favorite child. 

15. Dont throw away the seeds, &c. 


Now let any one try for himself, and see how often he will 
have to read over each of these exercises before he is able to repeat 
the exercise in English, z.¢., to remember the thought, there be- 
ing about the same number of words in each. Without being able 
therefore to mention all, I will sum up briefly a few points in 
favor of this system over other systems of language study. 
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1. It provides that we get every word in its relation with 
sae: words. We learn expressions. 

. It provides that we obtain words in their settings through 
the ear, and afterwards further fix them through the eye, thus, 
getting the sound before the form. 

3. After this method of study the mind is bound to be more 
concentrated than it would otherwise likely be; no exercise will 
admit of any interruption whatever without a loss that will soon 
be so perceptible as to compel a refusal of any interruption during 
the time of getting the exercises. ) 

4, The connection of the thought expressed is so natural “ 
unbroken as to require absolutely no mental energy to keep o 
the train of ideas, allowing the whole effort to be placed upon the 
words. 

5. The verbs receive most attention as they are most essential. 
Other words are familiarized by frequency of repetition. 

6. Ordinarily much strength is lost in learning what will soon 
be forgotten, because not sufficiently oft repeated. Constant re- 
viewing is necessary; but who was ever able to review a day’s 
conversation in the verbal forms and other expressions, so as to 
omit none that had received attention? This system admits of 
thoroughly knowing everything learned, and enables the student 
to review at will every expression learned until it has been 
thoroughly assimilated. It is certainly a commendable feature of 
the system, that the student, at the end of each day, each week, 
each month, yes, and each year, is able to see, know, and tell 
just what he has learned. Every word, form and expression is 
noted, marked down and taken possession of. 

7. A most pleasing feature of this system is the fact that it 
always interests. One absolutely forgets all else in his eagerness to 

his notions in this very novel form. 

8. The grandest excellency of this system is that it provides one 
with the native tongue; pronunciation, accent, emphasis, intona- 
tion, movement are all acquired after this method in a manner 
unequaled by any other method. It is certainly the most mar- 
velous system for language study that has ever been constructed. 


W. L. SwALLeEN. 
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KOREAN HISTORY. 
Paper IT. 
(SELECTIONS FROM NATIVE WRITERS. ) 

SILLA (A. D. 4-25.) 


FTER a reign of sixty years the founder of Silla died.. A 
A week later Queen Yunyung died also, und their son Namha 
succeeded to the throne. In the midst of this confusion, Ta- 
soo from Nangnang swooped down with un army and besieged 
the capital of Silla The new king, in consternat’on, addressing 
his courtiers, said, “The king and queen are dead ; and here am I 
against my will pushed on to the throne, without preparation for 
it or ability to rule, and a neighboring state comes to wage war 
against us. What shall we do?” The courtiers answered, 
‘‘Nangnang thinks to take us in the midst of this calamity, but 
Heaven will assuredly spue them out of our sight,” and true 
enough, mysteriously, these robber bands were driven off. 

Five years later Namha& gave his eldest daughter in mar- 
riage to a man called Suk T’alhé. Suk T’albd came originally 
from Tap’ana, a place three hundred miles north-east of Japan. 
The king of that country had married a princess from Amazonia, 
who, in a period of seven years, bore him an egg. But the king 
was displeased, and told her to throw it away. She, however, 
wrapped it in silk and carried it in her bosom, and then, unable 
tokeep it longer, put it in a box and let it float out tosea. Away 
it went until it reached the land of Keumgwan. But the na- 
tives were superstitious and, fearful of this uncanny box, pushed 
it off again, and at last it floated into Ajin, a port of Chinhan, 
where an old woman with a harpoon succeeded in capturing it. 
She found a child inside, carried him home, and brought him up 
and he grew to be nine feet high, a man of refined manners 


and — intellect. 

hen she first brought him home, the magpies flew along 
’ behind squawking. Now the character for magpie is chak (EE ), 
and is made up of sw, ancient (Hf). and cho, a bird ( BB). The 
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bird part of the character she discarded, and called his family 
Suk, and because he came out of a box she named him T’alha. 
(To come forth). 

T’alhé became_an angler and took good care of the old 
dame, his foster-mother. She was very proud of him, and said 
“You are not like common mortals. With your handsome figure 
ana clear head, I am sure a little study would place you among 
the highest of the land.’’ ‘T’alha set to work, and in a short 
time became a master of geomancy. ‘““Hogong,’ said he, “has a 
pic pitious bouse-site under Aspen Hill.” He schemed until he 
gained the site (hence his future oe y). 

King Namba heard of the fame of T’alhb&, and made him 
his son-in-law. 


KoGooryu (A. D. 1-47.) 


In the eighteenth year of Yoori, King of Kogooryu, Taso, 
King of Pooyu, sent an envoy with a reprimand, saying, “Our 
late king was friendly to your former prince, Tongmyung, until 
he enticed some of our courtiers south with him and formed a 
new kingdom. Now, among kingdonis there are large and 
smnall, as among men there are old and young. Etiquette re-— 
quires that the smaller acknowledge the larger, that the young- 
er serve the older. You shall therefore acknowledge my suze- 
rainty, or be destroyed asa kingdom from the eurth.”” In alarm, 
the king of Kogooryu thought to himself, ‘I have bad but little 
experience, ny people are few, my army weak, I'll submit for 
the present and luter on I'll see,’ and so he answered, “Your 
humble servant, living in this isolated place, is unacquainted 
with the proper forms of etiquette, but if you teach him he will 
assuredly learn.”” The king’s son Moohyool, though but a boy, 
heard this, and knowing that his father had blundered, went 
out and said to the messenger from Pooyu, “The late king, 
my grandsire, a superior man, was born miraculously, as you 
know. Your present king, jealous of him, had him degraded 
and set to work grooming horses. Of course he tcok the first 
opportunity to escape, and now your king, forgetting his former 
insults, and emboldened by his power, thinks he can despise our 
country. Please go and say to him that he is building a tower 
of eggs. If the tower goes on, I don’t mind if we do acknowledge 
him; but if not, not.”” The messenger returned and told this. 
The king listened and asked his courtiers what it could mean, 
but they answered not. An old woman standing by replied, 
“Making a tower of eggs means danger; and the thought is that 
the king, unaware of his own danger, may lose his crown in get- 
ting others to acknowledge his superiority.” 
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In the autumn of the thirty-second year of the king of . 


Kogooryu, the king of Pooyu came with an attacking army, 
Moohyool took soldiers and went against him, but his army 
was small, and fearing to meet the enemy squarely, he formed an 
ambush in a mountain pass and waited. The army of Pooyu 
drew near, and then the ambuscade sprang out on all sides and 
with a rush took the Pooyuites by surprise, who left horses and 
arias, and mad; off helter skelter, Moohyool following them u 

with such slaughter, that not a single soldier got back to Pooyu. 

In A.p. 19 King Yoori died. In the autumn of the third year 
of Moohyool his successor, King Taso of Pooyu, sent a messenger 
to Kogooryu, bringing a scarlet raven that had two bodies. The 
people of Pooyu had studied out the mystery, and said, ‘lhe 
raven, changed from its original black to scarlet color, with its 
two bodies, means two kingdoms. Our king will conquer Ko- 
gooryu.” The king elated over this, sent it to Kogooryu with 
the explanation of the riddle. Moohyool received it and replied, 
“Black is the color of the north, scarlet that of the south. Such 
a raven is a bird of good omen, and he sends it to me. The 
rise and fall of states is beyond our ken.” Taso heard this ren- 
dering and repented of his act. 

Two years later Moohyool defeated Taso, King of Pooyu, 
aud slew bim. Moohyool had led his soldiers as far as Imool, 
when that night he heard at a distance a clanging sound of 
metal. Going out to reconnoitre, he came on a royal seal with 
arms and accoutrements aboutit. “A giftfrom heaven,’ said he, 
and bowed four times. Armed with these, he moved forward, 
and on his way met a ten-foot giant of light complexion and 
bright flashing eyes. He kowtowed before the king and said, “Your 
humble subject is a man from Peukmyung by name Koiyoo. I 
have heard that your majesty intends attacking Pooyu, if you 
will let me follow I will present you with the head of Taso. 

Moohyool with his army then crossed into the south of 
Pooyu, where there are many quagmires. Finding solid 
ground between them, he pitched his camp, unsaddled his 
horses and had his soldiers rest. 

The king of Pooyu, seizing this opportunity, thought to take 
then unawares, urging on his men a whipping up his horses, 
but before he knew it they were headlong into the quagmires, 
where they could neither advance nor retreat. Moohyool then 
gave the word to Koiyoo, who drew his sword and with a great 
shout bore down upon the king of Pooyu. He beat back the sol- 
diers, and with a sweep of his blade mowed off the head of Taso. 

But the soldiers from Pooyu remained firm and surround- 
ed the thousands from Kogooryu, thinking to starve them out. 


OL 
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Moohyool was at a loss what to do, when suddenly a thick 
fog set in, and for seven days one could not see his hand before 
him. He set his men at making effigies, a great number of 
them, stood them up in and about the camp as though they 
were real soldiers, and in the might he and his army fled by an 
unguarded way, and reache! home in Kogooryu. There he 
provided a feast for his soldiers, and said to them, “I am not a 
man of power, and so have made a failure of my attack on 
Pooyu. Although the king was killed, the country is not con- 
quered. Besides I lave list a great quantity of arms, which is a 
serious rnatter indeed.”” He comforted those in mourning, look- 
ed after the wounded, sympathized with the people and delight- 
ed the bearts of all his kingdom. 

The younger brother of the king of Pooyu went to the 
shores of Kalsa and established himself. The king’s cousin, 
aware of the ruinous condition of lis state, took several thosand 
followers and went to Kogooryu. Moohyool met him and 
made him ruler of the province of Yunna. This man’s creden- 


tial was the character zaé, to wrap, x, marked by nature be- 
tween his shoulders, hence the king called him Nak. 


SILLA (A. D. 25-58.) 


A.D. 25 Namba, the King of Silla, died, and Yoon succeed- 
ed. On his death-bed he called Yoon and T’alh& to bim and 
sail, ‘When I am dead, let the elder of you become my succes- 
sor:’ Yooriat once stepped aside, saying that T’alha was the elder 
and a man of reputation, and that he yielded to bim. But 
T’alhad refused. “‘ A private citizen,” said he, ‘“‘can never become 
king. Tesides the ancients used to say that the more teeth a 
nan had.the wiser he was. Let's bite into a cake of bread and see 
who has the larger number of teeth.” Yoori outnumbered him, 
and became king, known as the Toothful. 

In the ninth year of his reign he changed the names of the 
six cantons, and gave a clan character to those residing within 
the limits of each. 


Canton. New name. Clan character. 
(1) Yangsan Yang Yi 
(2) Kohu Sanyang Ch’ot 
(3) Tasoo Chumnyang Son 
(4) Oojin Ponp’i Chung 
(5) Kan Hann Pa 


(6) Myunghwal Seup Sul 
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He made two districts of these six, and set his two daugh- 
ters over the women of these districts. These daughters com- 
manded that every year, from the 15th of the 7th imoon until 
ch’oosuk (15th of the 8th moon), the women spin daily until 
night-fall. ‘Then the whole work was examined. ‘Those who 
had not been diligent had to provide food and dancing and 
various amusements for a festival called Kapa. 

After a reign of thirty-four years: the king died and his 
brother-in-law T’alba succeeded. 


KoGcooryv (A. D. 47-54.) 


A.D. 47. In the fourth moon of this year, the king of . 
Kogooryu received the surrender of Nangnang. The king’s son, 
mpoeeng. had gone on a pleasure excursion to Nangnang, and 
en the magistrate Ch’ori met him and noted his handsome 
figure, he made him his son-in-law. Now, on the river gate 
of the barracks of Nangnang there was a drum and conch shell 
that sounded automatically when the state was threatened by 
enemies. Hyodong found this ont, and said to his wife, “If 
will go into the barracks and smash that drum and horn, 
‘ll see you away in safety." Urged by her husband, she went 
quietly in, ripped up the drum skin and smashed the mouth- 
piece of the conch. " Hy odong then forsook her, returned home, 
and told his father that now was the time to make a raid on 
Nangnang, for unless Ch’ori were warned by that drum and 
conch, he would make no preparations. All unexpectedly the 
soldiers of Kogooryu surrounded his city, and then Ch’on found 
that bis drum and conch had been broken. He killed his 
daughter and surrendered. 

There are seven of these mysterious conch horns in Korea, 
it is said. Three are in Seoul, two are in the barracks of Ham- 
Kyeng, and two in that of Pyeng An. On the evening before 
an occasion of using the larger weapons and accoutrements of 
war, you hear these horns blowing mysteriously. 

Hyodong was the son of a second queen, and when the 
king returned from the subjugation of Nangnang, influenced by 
the cajolings of the elder queen, he had Hyodong beheaded. 
Eleven years later he himself died. The heir, Hioo, was but a 
child, and so the king’s younger brother Hacup ascended the 
throne and died five years later. Haoo now succeeded. He 
turned out cruel and vicious in his habits, used his subjects as 
cushions to sit on and pillows to sleep by. If they moved, he 
killed them. ‘Those who remonstrated he had shot, until the 
courtier Tooro thought to hin:self, “I too will be used as a pillow 
next, and if I chance to move will meet the same fate as the 
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others; so, concealing a dagger in his belt, he took his turn in 
the palace. - The king seized him violently, pulled him down to. 
sit on bim, when Tooro drew his dagger, plunged it into the 
king, killing hin instantly. 

The people made Koong their king. He was a grandson of 
Yoori, who is called the founder of the dynasty. 

Koong too was a mysterious personage. It is said he had 
power to see the instant he was born, and when seven years of 
age was like a gem for beauty. The queen ruled during his 
1uinority. | 


SILLA (A. D. 58-155). 


In the ninth year of T’alhaé there was heard a mysterious 
cock-crowing in Sirim forest, to the west of the capital. Waiting 
impatiently till daylight, the king sent Hogong to see what it was, 
and there he found a gilded box tied to the limbs of a tree, and 
a white cock crowing beneath it. Hogong went back and told 
the king, who had the -box brought and opened. The contents 
startled him, for there was a child of extraordinary appearance. He 
made him his son, calling him Yunji (little child); and because he 
cane out of a gilded box, they named his family Kim. Also, be- 
cause of the announcement by the fowls, they changed the name 
of the wood from Sirim to Kerim Kouk (cock-forest kingdom). 

In twenty-four years the king died. P’asa, the second son 
of Yoori, succeeded and reigned thirty-three years. His son Chirna 
reigned twenty-three years; bis son Ilsung for twenty-one, fol- 
lowed by his son, King Adal. 

On the shore of the East Sea there lived a married couple. 
The man’s name was Yungho, and his wife’s Seo. On a certain 
day Yungho went out to fish for maram weed, when his 
boat drifted off to sea, and at last arrived at a small island be- 
longing to Japan. There Yungho established a kingdom. Seo 
went in search of her husband, and in like manner drifted east- 
ward until she reached the island where her husband was, and 
of course became queen. The people believed Yungho to be a 
child of the sun and Seo a daughter of the moon. 

JAS. 8, GALE. 
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KINSHIP OF THE ENGLISH AND KOREAN 
LANGUAGES. 


N presenting this subject to the world my heart beats with 
the hopes and fears which agitate every discoverer of a new 
truth. Mr HULBERT, in eloquence quite his own, told us 
that the Koreans belong to the Dravidian family. Dr. EpKINs 
established, in the Nove:nber Repostrory, the relationship of 
the Tartar languages beyond any shadow of doubt—at least in 
his own mind. With these learned statements fresh in the 
reader's me:nory, I may find it a hard task to convince him of 
the common origin of the English and Korean languages. Yet 
charged, as I am, with a truth, duty demands that I should tell 
it oyt, leaving to others the risk of an undue scepticism. 

l’efore proceeding further, I beg my readers to remember — 
to memonize, if they will—a few simple rules of letter changes, 
for most of which I am indebted to Dr. Edkins. 

l. A, e, u, in fact all vowels, are interchangeable. 

2. 5, sh, ts, ch, dg, z, dj, t, d, 1, mn, are for purposes of 
etymology to be treated as one letter. 

3. S=f. A child often changes five into sive. 

4. C=k, f=p, r—1, h=k=g, n=d, t=r, p=d. 

5. U=sibilated t. 

6. B, p, and m are interchangeable. 


English. Korean, 
Absent, + equal to upso oF 4 
AM vee » han && 
NoTE:—H is generally silent in English. 
As-yet s equal to ajik 4%] 
Barley sab » boi B22] 
Blue ... ose » pura 
Capsule... » kap BY 
Chain as » sasul 2 = 


Note:—lIn this case s equals ch, | equals n. 
Cough ... equal to kichim 1] 4] 
Notre :—Here the sound f (gh) was primarily changed 
into s, but s equals ch (Rule 2). 
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Cloud ... equaltokurum “= 

Donkey ... tang-nakui SS +] 

Drive ... ,,  tarana Sh eb et to ran, 

a very natural effect of being driven. 

Day -. equal to Dai S| time, 

Darling ... - sarang 4S SF love. 
NotTe:—D equals s, | equals n (Rule 2). 

Go ... equal to ka 7 

Is iin . isso o) z 

Kerosene ... - kirum 1} = 

Kick-up-so (a lively expression of a sudden joy) 


equal to kikupso (joyous) wl Y A 
Madam ... equal to manim od a 


Many... ...».. .™panl BFS] 
Noon se. vs nat r 
NoTE:—WN equals t. 

O. K. (all right) ... equal to olkei & Al] 

Portidge ... equal to borijuk 42] = 

P.M. (afternoon) pam (night) ¥} 

Stone ... equal to tol = 
NOTE:—S equals t, n equals 1. 

Sandal ... equal to sin zd | 

Feed eae : si AW 

i se. ce. a ae 


‘Ihe number can be multiplied indefinitely at pleasure. 
Put the above list will suffice for the present. If space allowed, 
I might, by showing the relationship of the Korean and Hebrew 
languages, demonstrate most conclusively that the Britons and 
Koreans are descendants of the lost Ten Tribes. But I shall 
postpone the task to another time. I shall, however, give one 
striking example of the English and Korean identifications which 
not only point to tleir common origin in Hebrew,”but also illus- 
trate how fondly the Bnittanic and Korean branches of the Ten 
Tribes have chenshed their love for their common ancestral 
land. I mean the elegant English phrase, ‘Go to Jericho,” 
which finds its equivalent in Korean “ Kaso-jeritkei,”’ or, Go 
and be well. ARRAISSO. 
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THE LAST OF HIS RACE. 


HERE are two fortresses in the vicinity of Seoul, supposed 
to be places of refuge for the royal fu:nily in times of in- 
ternecine trouble or invasion. One of them, Pouk Han, 

is situated some six miles north of the city; while the other, 
Nam Han, is in an opposite direction and about eighteen miles 
distant. , 

‘lhe mountains m which these fortresses are located, while 
similar to others often met with in Korea, are peculiar, shooting 
up a thousand feet or nore from the surrounding plains, isolated 
and like islands, composed almost entirely of hard and bare 
granite, in all places with steep, and in most, with precipitous 
sides. The surrounding walls, miles in extent, and often sixty 
feet high and correspondingly thick, are built along the crests 
of the precipices, enclosing an area in which a hundied thou- 
sand soldiers could easily encamp; and their construction must 
have involued prodigeous labor and enormous expense. 

Naturally inaccessible and thus protected by walls, these 
places must have been in the days of bows and slings and spears 
and catapults, or even in later times when rude and clumsy 
cannon and primitive fire-arms came into use, formidable forts 
for defensive purposes, but modern arms have shorn them of 
their strength, and they are now, I think, comparatively use- 
less from a military point of view, or, so far as I can see, from 
any other view except as cool and pleasant summer resorts. 

No cannon are mounted, indeed, no arms of any kind are to 
be seen except a few rusty spears in racks at the gates, which per- 
haps have not been disturbed during thiscentury. No garrisons 
of regular soldiers are maintained, but there are a number of 
priests belonging to a military sect of Buddhists— representing 
the Buddhistic “church militant,” perhaps—who, I am told, 
have a setni-military organization, composed of any number of 
generals, colonels and captains, with a private or two, who are 
supposed to watch and pray in times of peace and to pray and 
fight in times of war—all violent and far-fetched presumptions. 
While these so-called strongholds have been for centuries 
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wwaintained in good repair at great expense and trouble, they 
have not, so faras 1 have been able to learn, been used as 
— of refuge for royalty in modern times, the last occasion 

ing some 260 years ago when the 'l'artars or Manchunans 
invaded the country. 

The forces of the king were overpowered and beaten, and his 
majesty, after vainly endeavoring to escape to the island of Kang 
Wha, took refuge with the remnant of lis ar:y within the walls 
of Nam Han. The all-conquering Tartar general, after cap- 
turing Seoul and overrunning the surrounding country, marched 
on Nam Han and encamped on the eastern bauks of the Han 
river, where the little market village of Sang Pa is now situ- 
ated. 

There are many strange, if not veracious, stories of these 
stirring times; one of them bemg that the Tartar general, re- 
cognizing the strength of the fortress in whicl the Korean 
king had taken refuge, conceived a grand hydraulic scheme. for 
settling the siege. It was no less than.to erect vast pumping 
machinery and flood Nam Han from tlie waters of the Han 
river, the idea being that as it was situated in a sort of cup in 
the mountains, with the walls built along the crest or rim, it 
could be filled with water and the occupants cither forced to 
capitulate or drowned. 

The facts that the river was some iniles distant, that the 
water would have to be raised twelve lundred feet or more, 
that the fortress embraced several square miles and was drained 
by a canyon or gorge deep and wide enough to carry away the 
waters of the Mississippi, does not seem to have deterred the 
general any more than they do the truthful Koreans who now 
so confidently recount the story. Put then there were great 
generals in those days and great tale-tellers in these. 

The king hearing, perhaps, of this novel plan, and realizing 
the aversion that his Korean troops entertained for water, when 
administered in the shape of an involuntary bath, saw the futili- 
ty of further fighting and asked for an armistice. So it came 
to pass that this original method of reducing forts by floods; 
this great engpieering scheme, which would have anticipated by 
centuries and rivaled in magnitude the Panama Canal project,- 
and probably almost equalled it in failure, was not undertaken. 

The king came down and met the general at Song. Pa, 
and a peace being patched up, a tablet was erected to mark the 
spot and commemorate the event. It is a solid piece of black 
stone, 15 feet high, 5 feet broad and 15 inches thick, fixed in the 
back of « tortoise, 12 feet long and 3} feet high cunningly carved 
from a solid block of granite. One face of the tablet is covered 
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with Chinese characters, the other with Manchurian, both set- 
ting forth the terms of the capitulation and treaty. 

I visited this place several years ago, aud of course called 
upon the tortoise. It was, and no doubt had been, ever since 
its erection nearly two and a half centuries ago, carefully housed 
in a temple-like building, and looked as fresh and as new as 
if finished only the previous day. An official with a jade button 
behind his ear and a retinue of servants behind all, was in 
charge, and very courteously opened the doors and showed us 
the tortoise with the tablet in its buck. I observed them closaly 
and must say that neither he nor his followers showed any 
signs of fatigue or overwork or mental strain, notwithstanding 
their arduous task of watching this stolid stone tortoise and 
keeping it from creeping away with the tablet and its precious 
inscriptions. 

Some time ago I visitel Nam Han in company with Mr. 
5——., then Chief Commissioner of Customs. We had many 
wonderful adventures, saw many strange things, and altogether 
I had a most delightful trip It could hardly have been other- 
wise when with such a genial gentleman and experienced traveler 
as my friend Mr. 5S——. But I do not intend here to tell of 
these adventures. THAT is another story, as Kipling would say. 

When we were approaching Nam Han I noticed that at 
the highest point of the fortress and near the wall there was a 
building which I took to be a look-out station, and so, after we 
had exhausted the sights of the fort below, I proposed that we 
should climb to this place and enjoy the scenery which no 
doubt would be afforded. So we toiled up, passing on the way 
many monasteries filled with closely cropped military monks, 
and on arrival were amply repaid for the labor of the climb. 

It was in midsummer and quite hot, but here the fresh 
breeze was deliciously cool; the view was at once grand and 
beautiful, and it was here that we heari the mournful story of | 
old Ye Sun Sang. 

It was told us by our guide Pak—a famous storyteller. 

About fifteen hundred years ago the king of this part of 
Korea concluded to build a city which should be at once a 
fortress and a capital; no pains were spared to make a good 
selection of a site. All the soothsayers were called together, 
and all the omens and signs carefully examined and watched ; 
thousands of kites were sent up high in air and set adrift; in- 
numerable pieces of paper, on which were written invocations to 
the spirits of departed heroes, prayers and texts from Confucius, 
and the like, were given to the breezes; the flights of the birds 
and the courses of the clouds were observel. Strange to relate, 
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all the kites and papers, no matter in what part of the country 
they had been cast to the winds, were wafted to the Nam Han 
mountain, and it was also seen that all the birds roosted in, and 
all the brightest clouds rested over, its clefts and peaks. 

It is said that when all this was told to the king he set 
out to see the wondrous place, and as he approached it ‘with his 
procession of thousands of followers, that a rain-bow spanned 
the heavens; and as he gazed upon the variegated hues of this 
gloriously colored arch that its form changed, its ends coming 
closer and closer together, until they rested on the mountain. 

Of course this strange sight settled the question of the site, 
and the location of the capital was fixed then and there. 

Old Ye was the prime minister, the sole counsellor, the 
high treasurer and the commanding general, and thus controlled 
the counsels, wielded the sword and carried the money bag. 
In a word, be was the right-hand, or, in Eastern parlance, the 
left-hand, man of his majesty. 

It was his duty to select an official to prepare the plans and 
supervise the construction of the new fortress, and here his trou- 
bles began. All recognized the vast difficult.es of the task and 
the probabilities and dangers of failure. His first appointment 
was an Official who had grown rich and fat and lazy in the sun- 
shine of the court, but this wily individual, suddenly remem- 
bering that his wife had died a few days before and that he had 
been a widower for at leaat a week, took unto himself a new 
wife, and as the old customs that a bridegroom must spend 
several months in ceremonies and festivities were so rigid that 
even the king could not set them aside, he was excused. 

The next appointee found that he bad hitherto failed to 
mourn for one of his defunct ancestors and immediately donned 
the grass cloth garb of a mourner and walked away wailing and 
in tears. But why weary your readers (as Pak did us), with a 
recital of the many specious excuses which were offered? 

Every person who has lived in the Kast knows that there 
is one never failing excuse at hand with every Asiatic when 
indisposed to do any particular thing, namely, that he is sick. 
Pak assured us that this well-worn custom was old even fif- 
teen hundred years ago, and that a regular epidemic, known as 
the ‘‘Nam Han paralysis” broke out among the officials. 

Old Ye correctly diagnosing this disease, sumunonsed all 
the doctors and ordered them to administer their most nauseous 
doses to the striken, and they were dosed accordingly and by the 
quart, but in vain. 

As Pak was slowly and solemnly reciting a long list of the 
medicines used — powdered deer horns, burnt tiger bones, stewed 
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magpies, boiled snakes, dried lizards, decoction of spider, and 
the other favorite Korean pharmaceutical preparations—it occur- 
ed to me that acupuncture, which is often e:nploved in Korea, 
might have been efficacious. ‘This consists of sticking a sharp 
needle, six or seven inches long, in and around the affected 
parts. Pak at once assured me that this was thoroughly tried, 
that the arms of the doctors grew weary and the mats of the 
palace were crimsoned with the blood which flowed, but that 
the lazy laggards, while sore, still remained sick, and stood idly 
around and that the most vigorous and judicious application of 
the needle failed to prick them forward to their duty. 

Old Ye in despair saw he must undertake the job himself, 
and resigning all his offices went vigorously to work. Under his 
evergetic management the foundations were soon dug and the 
walls began to rise. Thousands of workmen were employed. 
The whole country was searched for suitable rocks and materials 
—it may be said that Old Ye left ‘‘no stone unturned’’—and in 
an incredibly short time the work approached completion. 

I will not dwell on the difficulties and labors encountered 
and overcome in constructing these walls, from fifty to sixty feet 
high and miles in length a ong the almost inaccessible crests of 
the precipices, and in building the grand arched gateways which 
guard the approaches—suffice it to say they were prodigious and 
the expense incurred enormous. 

The court officials, knowing that Ye would return with addi- 
tional prestige and power and resume his offices, and fearing that 
he would adm inister to them doses more drastic and deadly than 
before, formed a cabal against him, and slily started all sorts of 
slanderous stories, which, growing as they traveled from tongue to 
tongue, finally crystallized into the definite and deadly accusation 
that much of the money that had been furnished him to finish the 
fortress had in passing through his hands stuck to his fingers. 

In those days and, as I opine, in much more modern times, 
an accusation at court against a high official meant a struggle to 
the death, depending little on the merits of the case, and less, if 
at all, on the evidence, but almost wholly on the influence and 
adroitness of the respective parties. Justice was an unknown 
quantity. One party or the other, the accused or the accusers, 
_ must go to the wall, shorter by a head. 

ow Old Ye knew all this. He had often when at court 
played at this perilous game, always as a successful accuser. 
As to the present charge he was guiltless; incredible as it may 
seem, not a single cash of all the vast sums expended had s:ipped 
into his sleeve, but realizing that all the presumptions were against 
him, and wearied with his work, disheartened, dispirited and 
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Cespairing, he determined to give up the struggle and the ghost, 
but at the same time to leave behind indubitable and enduring 
evidence of his honesty and purity. 

So gathering together his hordes of officers and workmen, he 
led them to the highest place in the fortress (the identical spot 
where Pak told us the story), and there with Oriental calmness 
recounted his labors and how he had toiled so unceasingly te 
build this great fortress which was now so near completion; he 
told them of the cabal that had been formed at court and of the 
unjust accusation and that he was now about to give them a 
sign and a token of his honesty and fidelity. And after taking 
a last look—mournful but proud—at the high circling walls 
which would forever attest that he was a “Master Mason” of 
highest degree, he suddenly drew from his flowing sleeve a knife 
of true Korean steel, and, plunging it into his neck, cut his throat 
from ear to ear. 

‘Te horror-stricken spectators gazed with bulging eyes on 
the spectacle, expecting that of course a flood of blood would fol- 
low the cruel stroke. None came; but instead, a falcon, white 
and pure as the driven snow, issued forth from the gaping and 
ghastly wound and, after hovering a few moments over the prone 
body of the expiring Ye, flew slowly away and perched upon a 
rock not far distant. 

At this point of Pak’s recital, 1 ventured to interrupt him 
and to express a doubt as to the truth of his story, telling him no 
one would believe that there had ever been an honest government 
contractor, and that I did not understand how a man could climb 
up this high mountain with a falcon in his throat and that he must 
show us the bird before we could give full credence to his tale. 


The look of pain over our doubts, succeeded by one of pity - 
for our ignorance and lack of imagination, which passed over 
Pak’s broad face, was wonderful to see, as with Asiatic seriousness 
he explained that this faleon had appeared fifteen hundred years 
ago and that it was too much to expect it would be nurtured and 
kept during all the succeeding centuries for the sole purpose of 
enabling sceptical foreigners to verify Korean history, and that 
furthermore this particular falcon, after remaining on the rock for 
a few minutes in plain sight of all, had dissolved and vanished, 
being in fact the pure spirit of the dead Ye. But, he added, that he 
could show us the rock on which the bird perched, and surely this 
should be sufficient. We adjourned to the place only a few steps 
distant, and, surely enough, there was the rock—a mass of dark 
granite—in no way differing from many all around, except that 
in the top a square hole had been sunk about fourteen inches across 
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and seven or eight deep. Pak explained that the falcon had a- 
lighted here, and by some supernatural agency its feet had sunk 
into the solid stone, leaving its tracks deeply embedded in the im- 
— granite as testimony of the occurrence, and that they 

d thus remained clear and distinct until a few years ago, when 
a foreigner, a sacrilegious collector of bird tracks, had chiselled 
them out and carried them away. 

When the king heard that Ye had liberated his falcon and 
died, he was stricken with remorse and superstitious fear, and or- 
dered that a memorial temple be built and for ever maintained 
over the , and that by way of propitiation its foundations 
should be laid on the decapitated heads of all the old hero’s accu- 
sers, and this was done. 

We went to the temple, which is only a few paces from the 
bird stone, and found it in excellent repair, resplendent in fresh 
and variegated paint. ‘There was but one room, not more than 
forty feet square, and none of the images or idols, altars, drums, 
bells, &c., which are usually considered indispensible adjuncts to 
temples. But in panels around the walls there were portraits 
covered with sliding shutters. Old Ye’s portrait was life-size and 
life-like, being well executed. The face was intelligent and bene- 
volent, and prima facie | would say he was honest. In the panels 
to his right were pictures of his highest officials and favorite horses, 
the latter with enormous heads and tails, standing perpendicularly 
in the highest style of ancient Korean art. 

On his left hand, the place of honor, quite a large space was 
concealed by silk curtains, and it was not without some difficulty 
and a few cash that we got the attendant to draw them aside. 
Here were portraits of Ye’s faithful wife and her maids. 

This suggested to Pak a continuation of his story. Mrs. Ye 
was a most affectionate and efficient helpmate, and had been sent 
by her husband to make a last requisition on the surrounding 
country for stones. She had collected the rocks and had them 
piled a few miles distant in the valley and was waiting, watching 
them until they could be transported up the mountains, when she 
heard of the death of her husband. Her heart was broken, and 
climbing up on the heap of stones she sank down and died. 

A mound covered with small trees, and dim and indistinct in 
the distance was pointed out to us as being these stones, and they 
told us that Ye and his wife had been buried there. Such is the 
story of this remarkable man and his wife. He probably had no 
predecessor, certainly no successor, for he was an honest Govern- 
ment Contractor—THe Last or His Race. Y. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
ONE WORD MORE, 


N laying before our readers, old and new, the first number 
of a new volume of THE KOREAN REPOSITORY, we may 
be permitted to repeat our expression of appreciation for 
the unexpected amount of practical synipathy accorded -to oar 
venture. May we repeat briefly our plans for the current year? 
Our aim was and is to conduct a paper entirely devoted to Ko- 
rean affairs and yet notin any degree partial or partisan. How far, 
if at all, we have succeeded in supplying such a need our read- 
ers can best judge. But our subscription list and, even to a great- 
er extent, the frequent and copious references to our columns in 
the English, American, Chinese and Japanese papers, amply jus- 
tify our belief that such a journal was urgently needed. Probably 
the war has had much to do with it, and the consequent politi- 
cal disturbances, international as well as local, whch had their 
storm-centers iu and about the Hermit Kingdom, but it is cer- 
tain that there has lately been a great increase in the public im- 
terest in Korea, not only in its politics, but also m its history, 
philology, folk-lore, economics and religious and civil life. 

Our aim is to meet the requirements of such readers. Those 
features of THe Repostrory which have met with such general 
acceptance during the last twelve months will be retained, and 

others will be added from time to time. Arrangements have been 
wade for a monthly translauon of the Official Gazette, with elu- 
cidatory comments when necessary, by a thoroughly well inform- 
ed and experienced wniter; the series ‘of interesting historical ar- 
ticles by Mr. Gale will be continued, as well as ‘‘Notes on the 
Reignirg Dynasty” by one of the Editors. There has been a call 
for more articles on folk lore, which we shall try to meet. Under 
the heading of Literary Department it is intended to notice books 
and papers having a reference to Korea and the Far East: in par 
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ticular such books, whether in English, Chinese, Japanese of 
the vernacular, as are likely to be useful to the missionary com- 
munity. ‘lhe Editors will endeavor to make their department 
as completely as possible a record of, and conmentary on, current 
events, and they hope their readers will supplement their efforts 
and supply their deficiencies—if any !— under the head of Corres- 
pondence. In view of the pressure upon our space, several im- 
portant typographical changes -have been made. The size of 
page has been permanently enlarged and the contents classified, 
thus adding an equivalent of about five additiona] pages of read- 
ing matter to each monthly issue, while the present number is 
increased to forty-four pages. 


The Top-Knot.— Streets of the Capital, 29th Dec., 1395. 
Morning :— 

“* What about it?”’ 

“Ts it going to be done?” 

“Has His Majesty submitted to it?” 

“Terrible, isn’t it?” 

* What can we do? ”’ 

* Let us wait and see what the others will do.”’ 

Evening :— 

“ Done.”’ 

“ Really done ?”’ 

“Saw it myself. Doing it now. His Majesty was waited 
upon this morning; likewise the Crown Prince. Going to be 
done this time, sure.”’ 

* All the ministers of state, the Tai Won Kun, chusas, sol- 
diers und policemen submitted. Really in earnest this time. Ei- 
go! Ei-go!! 

‘Yesterday wood did not come in and rice merchants are 
selling off their reserve stocks at an advance of thirty cash a 
measure. Countrymen refuse to visit Seoul’’—no doubt pre- 
ferring the ills they know than to fly to those they do not 
know— ‘Great anxiety. What shall we do?” 

A special and trustworthy messenger is sent by a Korean 
to a foreigner's house—‘‘an American missionary’s” at that (Let 
it not get abroad or the rumor might get started that he has 
become “embroiled in local politics,” and, to quote a contem- 
porary, “tien there will arise the customary cry for gunboats and 
revenge, and the whole of the Far East will be once more in a 
blaze.” Boo!). Yes, the question the messenger asked was 
whether it would be all right to have the top-knot cut. A fine 
legal point was involved, or at least a point of honor. In times 
past, criminals sentenced to death had the sentence, under fav- 
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orable circumstances, sometimes so far commuted as to have 
the; top-knot cut off and not the head—the absence of the 
top-knot being Cain’s mark or something akin to it. The point 
in the inquirer’s mind evidently was that while the loss of 
the top-knot could be endured, he would not like to run the 
risk of being made a voluntary criminal. Appreciating full 
well the danger of expressing “sympathy” or “ apathy ” 
with the reforms that are now coming upon us with a rush, we 
steered between Scylla and Charybdis by pointing out the ad- 
vantage the absence of the top-knot would be to the man, and 
then venturing the opinion that there would be no danger of 
being rated with the criminal class by obeying the laws of the 
land. We may say that for once our advice was followed ; 
let us hope the results will not be disastrous and that no gun- 
boat will have to be called. | 

Men ordinarily anxious for the honor of entering the Palace 
gates were “sick’’ on the last day of the year. They are sent 
for and compelled to enter, and then click, click, and the work 
is done. Attendants and servants escape not and on New 
Year’s day some of the Foreign Representatives are unable to go 
to the King and present congratulations because chairbearers are 
unwilling to meet the shears. Dutiful sons call on their parents, 
pupils on their teachers, then with smiling face but heavy heart 
go to the barber shop. 

On Jan. 2nd a father whose two sons had their hair cut was 
so distressed that he took poison. 

A precedent for this new enactment has been found. We 
have not found out the exact date, but understand that during the 
Mongol supremacy in the 13th century the top-knot came down 
for a period of some sixty years. A few Sundays ago we heard 
a Korean preacher affirm that the new law was nght in his 
‘humble opinion,” basing his belief on the words of the apostle, 
‘If a man have long hair, it is a shame unto him.’ Now that 
we have a “ precedent”’ and Scripture for this innovation, let us 
hope the second attempt at hair cutting will be a better success 
than the first. 


_ The Budget for 1896.— Among the several changes pro- 
posed to the Korean Government last year by His Excellency, 
Count Inouye, one was that an annual budget be carefully pre- 
pared, expenditures limited to income, the annual income esti- 
mated in advance, and the expenditures for the royal household 
and for the several departments clearly defined. In Apmi of the 
same year a budget was prepared for the remaining ten months 
of the Korean year. 
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We now have before us a general sunmary of the Budget 
for the first year of Konyang or 15896. The thing that first 
attracts our attention is the surplus of the last fiscal year, which 
of course is brought over to this year's account. ‘The amount, 
yen 1,093,927, we suppose represents the balance on hand from 
the loan of yen 3,000,000 made to Korea by Japan. We infer 
from this very favorable showing that the Minister of Finance has 
an unheard of grip on the purse-strings. We have been so 
accustomed for the past ten years to hear reports showing a 
debit balance, that this one gives us a peculiar not to say a 
pleasant sensation. 

The normal condition of thing, is, however, promised us 
this year. The total revenue is estimated at yen 4,809,410, 
while the total expenditure proposed is placed at yen 6,189,879. 
We are thus promised that there will be a deficit of yen 
1,330,669 at the end of this fiscal year, unless this amount is- 
provided for from some other source. The cabinet in its mem- 
orial to the throne suggests the usual resort—a public loan. 

Last year several reforms in the mode of levying and col- 
lecting local taxes were introduced, and a special system of in- 
spection was established; but long-standing abuses are found 
hard to correct in one short year. But after making all allow- 
ance necessary for the imperfections of the system of taxation, 
it is difficult to believe that yen 2,428,000 represent the maxi- 
mum of what ought to be obtained from local taxation. 

The Budget is not as full as we would wish. Relatively, the 
army is liberally provided for, while justice has a mere pittance and 
education is dropped from the list entirely or merged into another 
department. Until torture is done away with, it is little wonder 
that justice is content to remain at tlie foot of expenditures. 

_ We hear the system of salaried officers, office hours and 
the observance of one day of rest in seven is meeting with gen- 
eral approbation. As a Korean recently remarked if an officer 
has a genuine desire to execute the duties of his office faithfully, 
he will find it much easier than formerly; while one bent only 
on enriching himself will find it more difficult. The people will 
appreciate any law that gives them relief -from rapacious officials. 
That all abuses will at once disappear no one seriously believes, 
but it is-worth noticing that the people see the security provid- 
ed for them. A liberal salary they will pay, if they can be as- 
sured that that is all. As the new system of finance was tried 
in a critical period and as it has enabled the government to come 
out at the end of the year with a credit balance, this is surely an 
indication that the Budget system can be introduced into Korea 
with profit. 


~ General Budget for 1896 :— 


Revenue :— 


I. Taxes, 
1. Land Tax, - $1,477,681 
2. House Tax, - 221,338 
3. Miscellaneous, - 9,132 
4. Ging Seng Tax, - 150,000 
5. Gold Dust Mines, - 10,000 
. Customs, - - 429 882 
. Last Years Tax : 
(not yet collected), \ 130,000 $2,428 033 
II. Miscellaneous Incomes, 5 000 
ITI. Output of Mint, - 1,282,450 
[V. Surplus, - - - 1,098,927 2381877 
Apparent Estimated Deficiency - - 1,380,669 
$6,190,079 
Expenditure-—- = — a ii 
A. Ordinary Expenditure, 
I. Civil List, - - -  §00,000 
II. Foreign Office, - - 71,982 
III. Home Affairs, - - 1,446,630 
IV. Fimance, - - - 1,740,106 
V. Army,- -— - - 1,028,401 
VI. Justice, - - - 47 294 
VII. Agriculture, Commerce, 
Public Works, - 183,416 45,017,779 
B. Extraordinary Expenditure, 
I. Expenses of Queen's 
Funeral, - : 70,000 
Il. Home Affairs, - - 19,300 
Ili. Finance, - - - — 282.300 
IV. Army, - . - 700 372,300 
C. Reserve Found, - - - 800,000 
Grand total, - - - $6,190,079 


The Queen's Death Investigated.—Two events occur- 
red in Seoul within the last four months which attracted wide- 
spread attention. The first was on the 8th of Oct., when Her 
Majesty the Queen was assassinated; the second took place on 
the night of Nov. 27th ani in the early morning of the 28th, 
when an attempt was made by “certain loyalists’ to re-take 
the and resture the power to the king which he is sup- 
to have lost when he lost his queen. 
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The Korean government has investigated both assaults, 
found the guilty parties and punished them. The details may 
be found in our translation from Z/e Official Gazette on another 
page. Three men were found guilty of the murder of the 
— and death sentence was passed on them. The first one, 

ak, was, we are informed, “a suspicious character,” who, don- 
ning Japanese clothing, smuggled himself thro the palace gate, 
where, however, he was recognized and called ‘‘a traitor’ by Col. 
Hong. For this, Hong was attacked und killed ; then, single-handed 
ard alone, we should infer from the official account, this desperate 
and wicked mai pushed his way thro gate after gate, past one 
squad of soldiers after another, until he reached her majesty’s 
apartments; be enters, pulls her down by the hair of her head, 
murders her in a most savage and brutal manner, pours kero- 
sine on the body, sets it on fire and departs. What became of 
the “suspicious character’’ Pak after this? Why was he not 
heard of until a long time after his bloody work? Where were 
the braves—Japanese and Korean—who escorted the Tai Won 
Kun to the Palace? Had Pak done his work before they ar- 
rived? Was there only one Korean disguised as a Japanese ? 

Yi, Ex-Vice-President of the War Department, was put 
on the rack and made three confessions. First, he says he 
found the gates without sentinels. “Considering carefully the 
events of that morning,” this confession is pronounced “incredi- 
ble.” Then he is found in company with or near a dozen 
palace servants, upon whom the “riotous soldiers’’ are advan- 
cing. By shouts and gesticulations he scares and drives the 
braves away, all of which “shows plainly that Yi was one of the 
rioters.”” Pray tell us where are his comrades? Also, while 
you are about it, tell us whether the insurgents or the defenders 
of the palace were the “riotous soldiers.’ Lastly, when the 
screws are turned on him the third time, he confesses his guilt, 
not of murder, but of having magical power over the riotous 


a 

| third victim, Yun, in the performance of his duty, sees 
a burning corpse, waits thirty-six bours and then, with the con- 
sent of two others, buries it. This act is sacrilegious and Yun 
must die. A Korean “in Japanese dress’ who is alleged to 
have murdered the queen, an officer who made a wrong gesture 
and a subordinate who paid respectful rites to the charred re- 
mains—these are the three hanged! Justice is vindicated. 

“ Credat Judaeus Apella 
Non ego.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To The Editor of 


‘THE KOREAN REPOSITORY." 
DEAR SIR.— 

Recent numbers of some of the journals published in Yokohama go 
far towards justifying Col. Cockerill in according them the palm for “straight, 
down-right lying. 

Were the Editor of THE Repository to ask me if I am sure of my ground 
I should reply that some of us being constant!y among the scenes which 
are changing as rapidly, tho not so prettily, as an agitated kaleidoscope, I 
must know thro favorable opportunities, the brand of falsehood which is upon 
much of our reading about the changes in Korea, to say nothing of the thou- 
sand and one wild rumors set into circulation, at our very door by Eastern 
methods for malign purposes. Know them too in their superabundant ot- 
fensiveness which has permeated all my senses; and there is still a feeling 
that a sixth or seventh sense is wanting to geta full appreciation of the 
mendacity of their authors Yes, Mr, Editor, they are kncwn by their dingy, 
dirty color . . . Respect for our missionary friends inclined me to ask 
whether the biblical injunction of turning the other cheek, when one has 
been slapped, is inexorable when among heathen, or, whether one may 
“fight the devil with fire.” Were this a comparatively perfect state of ex- 
istence, as the injunction probably f ager pags one might submissively 
subscribe to its consequential demands, as one could among sympathizing 
neighbors, as if it were cutting of a top-knot, still retain his relative position 
in society, and do his share of good for the common cause. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Some of. the essential facts relating to the fiasco of Nov. 28 that it ma 
be well enough for our friends to know are: His Majesty had been dusivek 
especially after Oct. 8th, of all English Korean interpreters. Many of our 
esteemed missionaries, and they only among foreigners, speak the language 
of the country fluently. It souined an absolute necessity to look around 
among them for interpreters. Well, in their kindly nature they suffered 
themselves to be inad in that capacity, and all were glad that such intel- 
ligent and affable gentlemen were to be occasional guests in the Palace. 
Several of them interpreted between H. M. and the Foreign Representatives, 
&c. And, as for a time, these latter, alternating, came to the Palace every 
day, one or more missionaries also come. Among these was Dr. Underwood 
whose name appears so prominently in some of the deprecated articles. He, 
speaking Korean most fluently, and writing it with as much facility as English, 
naturally came to the front, and for a time was almost daily in the Palace, 
and for a few minutes’ more or less, in the presence of His Majesty. 

It was to be expected—not deprecated—therefore, that he, the evening of 
Nov. 27th, on hearing rumors of a contemplated assault upon the Palace, 
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should hasten there and inform H. M. and the authorities of what he had 
heard, Altho nothing seemed definite of what was to occur, the Doctor's good 
gore presaged that something unusual was to take place that night. 
wo other missionaries—one being H. M.'s physician—who likewise had 
heard rumors of an intended attack, also came with a similar purpose. 

They were not armed, as one of the articles asserts they were. Indeed 
out of the seven persons named, but one was armed and he not specially so 
for that occasion. 

Immediately on the reception of the news the Doctor and his companions 
had brought, special preparations for defense were made under Gen. Dye's 
advice and partly under his supervision, aided by Col. Nienstead. 

These were based almost entirely upon the information our friends 
brought, and the defensive measures taken proved to be effective. 

wo or three of us were with the troops, partly directing them, during 
the whole nicht. Others of our number were with H. M., comforting him, 
and fortunately, effectually preventing his being spirited away for no good 
purpose by members of the usurping government. 
. There was no imprisonment, no arrest, nothing of the kind, as asserted. 
There was no reason for it, we were all contributing our mite to maintain 
the sfatus guo rather than flee to “ills we wot not of.” 

The truth is, these gentlemen have been pursued by slanderers, with 
questionable if not malignant motives, because of their loyalty to His Ko- 
rean Majesty when he was passing thro trials and tribulations sufficient to 
dethrone the reason of an ordinary mortal; at a time, too, be it remember- 
ed when he most needed condolence and support—when red-handed con- 
spirators had deprived him of the presence of all his Korean friends, destroy- 
ed his government, usurped the legitimate authority of his throne, endanger- 
ing and seriously threatening his dynasty, and when his very heart was 
bleeding for the dastardly murder and outrageous degradation of his belov- 
ed royal consort, whose life was so wrapped up in his own, so filled with 
anxieties, dangers, and other vicissitudes peculiar to the Korean throne 
which were common to both. She, I say, who only recently had been 
wisely leading her conservative people into new ways acceptable to the 
spirit of the age and had blazed a future path of progress for her people, she 
willing to still further share the trials of a throne, who had met, martyr-like, 
the sa blood-hounds half-way—at the threshold of her mansion and 
miceliced Korea's valuable, most noble life, upon the altar of queenly de- 
votion and duty. 

One of the slandered had occasion to write in substance, to the usurping 
soi-disant government, that he hoped that, in the line of progress they were 

rsuing, they had not arrived at a point where it was a crime to be loyal to 
. K. M.—loyal to their king; that he had no desire to conceal the fact 
that he had that feeling of loyalty, nor to conceal his belief that a change of 
Fywnment be it even a legitimate change, did not change that status. 
is was said in answer to malignant slanders similar to those already re- 
ferred to. He further said, in order that his position might not be misunder- 
stood, that down deep in his heart he had an affection for Korea, for her 
good, patient and suffering people. It was his hope, therefore, that the rul- 
ing class might come together peaceably, compose their differences amicably, 
and choose a stable, harmonious government, satisfactory to the people, 
with the word PROGRESS in large written over the door of each and 
every department. And this is my hope. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, very truly and respectfully. 
* * 


SEOUL, JAN, 2nd, 1896. 
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Townsend Harv.s: First American Envoy in Japan.—By WILLIAM ELLIOT 
GRIFFIS, D.D. With portrait. Crown 8vo. Pp. 351. BosTon 
and New YORK: HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. $2.00. 


Dr. GRIFFIS’ name on a title page is always a guarantee for an interesting 
book and in this instance is prefixed to a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Far East. , 

The motive of our author is best told in his own words. “ Japan's re-birth, 
in this our day, challenges the attention of the historian and the philosopher. 
In the story, as told from the outside by foreigners, there is a great blank 
between Commodore Perry and Lord Elgin. Especially in the works of 
English writers are there profound ignorance and misapprehension of what 
Mr. Townsend Harris did. This volume aims to fill a gap in history.” 

Mr. Harris was appointed on the 4th August, 1855, Consul-General to 
Japan, and also entrusted with the making of a treaty with Siam. This latter 
task he accomplished first, and then went to reside in Japan. He had al- 
ready had much experience with the Oriental peoples of the Far East, and 
had long had an ambition to get into “the country behind the looking 
glass." He landed in Japan in his official capacity, August 25th, 1856, and 
from that day on his journals are replete with interesting particulars of his 
experiences told in a plain and candid manner. 

The reception of the first “American Envoy” was far from flattering. Sept. 
ist, 1856, speaking of one of his first interviews with a prefectural governor at 
Shimoda, he says: ‘They then ran over all the old objections and civilly asked 
me to go away; and on my declining to do so, they asked the Commodore if he 
had no power to take me away.” Getting no encouragement, they wanted 
the Commodore to take a letter to the American Government asking for his 
removal. He carried his point, however, and remained to accomplish won- 
ders in the way of really *‘ opening” Japan. : 

Yownsend Harris consists of three parts, entitled respectively, ‘‘Prepara- 
tion for work in Japan,” “Mr. Harris's Journal,” and “Success, Repose and 
Honors.”” Probably the most interesting portion of the book is that devoted 
to “the triumphal journey to Yedo” and the “ Audience of the Shogun.” The 
final chapte: describes “ Japan at the end of the century,” and is highly eu- 
logistic. It gives a rapid review of the war and the revision of the treaties. 
We note two inaccuracies. The first is in the statement, “When the sun 
rose on Korea the first day of October, it shone on no Chinese. One of the 
finest of modern armies was pursuing a mob in Manchuria.” As the Japan- 
ese did not cross the Yalu until Oct. 24th, the “pursuit” could hardly be 
said to be taking place on Oct. Ist. The second inaccuracy is, ‘On the 26th 
of August, Lord Kimberley and Viscount Mutsu in London, and on November 
22nd, 1894, Secretary Gresham and Minister Kurino at Washington, signed 
the new treaties.” The English treaty was signed in London, July 16th, 1894, 
by Viscount Aoki, not Viscount Mutsu, and was sanctioned by the Japanese 
emperor and countersigned by Count (now Marquis) Ito and Viscount 
(now Count) Mutsu at Tokyo, Aug. 27th, 1894. 
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= = a a The Pilgrim's Progress.—By JouN Bunyan. Translated 
by Mr. and Mrs. }.S. Gate. Ill L. 8vo, 93 leaves. Ko- 
REAN RELIGIOUS TRACT Society. Chinese paper, paper covers, 
I nyang 40 poun each. Alsoin 2vols., L. 8vo, 113, 102 leaves, 
Korean paper, stiff covers, 5 nyang each; 450 nyang per Ioo. 


Tue holiday season of 1895-96 has proved unprecedentedly rich in the 
of vernacular Christian literature from the Trilingual Press. Besides 
the Calendar for the new year, which is always to be expected at this time, 


new editions have just appeared of the favorite 43 ¥ i =} and the long 
desired + Al Z| Fi. and the much-talked-of new edition of the Gospel of 


Luke gladdens us with its neat typography and binding. But among these 
new friends and old ones in new guises one in icular stands forth as the 
most elegant specimen of the printer's art thus far placed by foreigners upon 
the native market, and furthermore as the most notable production toward a 
standard literature as yet made available to the Korean nation. 

What Korean scholars have hitherto regarded as literature is comprised 
in the list of Chinese classics. Excepting novelettes and collections of laws, 
the native t has been unused as a means of preserving thought. Ob- 

: serving these facts missionary authors have set themselves to prepare some 
. better pabulum for that great majority of the people to whom foreign 


: tongues are unknown. From the first we may observe a gradual improve- 
ment in the work they have done toward that end. Not merely have they 
been learning the better and clearing their vocabularies to a con- 


siderable degree of alien terms, a process by which they have prepared 
themselves to speak simply and directly to the people in their own mother 
pp they have also been entering more familiarly into the mental habit 
of the nation, a process by which they have acquired a certain capacity to 
speak from a standpoint the oriental mind can understand. From the dry 
catechisms of doctrinal fact first promulgated and from the later harvest of 


argumentative treatises an advance has recently been made to narrative, to 


the Bible story, and now to allegory. In this series the — Ae | 4 


forms for the present the climax. Let us hope only temporarily. The Ko- 
rean mind assimilates with greatest ease that which comes to it by symbol 
and by intimation. This fact has lately been called to our attention in Mr. 
Gale’s admirable paper upon Korean literature before the Decennial Mis- 
— ore Agee May we soon be favored with some work even nearer 
than this to his ideal and therefore to the Korean heart. 

opr pow wrote for all the world, and all the world understands him. 
Some of us will see in this another proof of the brotherhood of mankind. 
More Koreans have personally sought an opportunity to buy this book from 
us as custodian than all the other books we have handled in an experi- 
ence of more than three years. And many are warm in their approval of 
it with a warmth of expression more than Korean. This argues that 
Bunyan knew Korean nature, human nature. Perhaps no other English 
religious work could fill this requirement of a treatment of its topic by 
implication as well as the Pilgrim's ss. We have probably, there- 
fore, reached the acme in translation, and must look to original production 
for further advances. 

One who turns the pages of this book is likely to be gratified by the in- 
frequent occurrence of those Koreanized Chinese words which constitute the 
delight of the pedantic native scholar and the.bane of the general reader. 
That the translators have succeeded so well in eliminating these expressions 
and in finding for them simple native equivalents, testifies not only to many 
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hours of laborious research upon their part, but may be quite as much due 
to the clear, unpretentious diction of the original. It greatly enhances the 
value of the work above that of any other known to us. 

The typography of both editions is worthy of all praise. To the trained 
bibliophile some pages of the two-volume edition are truly elegant, but a 
woodblock never can give such clear impressions as metal, and a careful 
selection of individual sheets of paper would have improved the effect. The 
binding disappoints us. It is neat, it is costly, but it is exceedingly rude to 
the artistic eye; however, the native may delight in it. 

First, no doubt, to attract attention, although we come only now to 
speak of them, are the illustrations. Artistically they are fairly executed. 
Anatomically the figures far exceed in merit those of the best Korean draw- 
ings. To those for whom they are intended they come with peculiar ac- 
ceptance because they are meant to represent Koreans and not foreigners. 
Several are objectionable by reason of containing female figures, for women 
who are seen in public places and showing attentions to strangers as these 
are cannot be looked on in Korea as respectable. Had these few groups 
been omitted the volume could be more unhesitatingly placed in the hands 
of readers untaught as to Christianity. 

C. C. Vinron 


COMMAS OR SPACING, 


Bacon Says, “Some books are to be tasted, othe:sto be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested.” But a Korean book written in Enmun 
sans commas sans spacing is a most tasteless, unswallowable and in- 
digestible affair. 

It may be argued that the native novels, such as they are, are written 
without any marks by which a reader may tell whence a word cometh and 
whither it goeth. True; but are missionaries under any obligation not to 
improve the Korean method in the matter? As it ts an average Korean in 
reading an Enmun book, makes some ridiculous mistakes An instance: 
A man reading the well known Historical Novel of Three States (Sam Kuk 


Chi) read the sentence AF BU] IF BE -B SHA (Chang-bi rode on a 
horse)sinto AFB] 7 ES EP AW (Chang-hi rode ina sedan chair) 


Such a mistake would be easily avoided if commas or spacing were introduc- 
ed, separating words one from another. 

Moreover, the books which have been, and may be, written by a mis- 
sionary naturally contain words, phrases and sentences brand new from the 
writer's creative brain. Pack, then, these terms, perfectly meaningless to an 
uninitiated Korean into monotonous columns of Enmun, line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept—why, the wonder is, not that the Korean cannot read the 
new books well, but that he can read them at all. In short, the use of com- 
mas or, better still, of spacing, will prove a great help to Koreans and a 
greater help to foreigners. Try it!—T. H. Y. 
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Decem. 21st.—The Educational Department publishes the 
rules according to which the students in a government school 
should #efund the money expended for their maintenance in case 
they leave or change the school without reasons satisfactory to 
the authorities. The reasons are sickness and incompetency. 
The rates of reimbursemeut are as follows :— 


1. Normal School, 1 month or less, - - $1.50 
” 2 9 ~ - 3.00 

2. Primary Schools, 1 month or kess,  - - 1,60 
” 2 ” "7 S 2.00 

8. Foreign Language Schools, 1 month or less, 1.50 
2 8.00 


Decem. 30th.—The Gazet/e announces that death sentence 
was, on the 28th Decem., passed on three men connected with 
the crimes of 8th October. Their names are Pak Sen, YiJu 
Hoi and Yun Suk Wu. The specification of their crimes and 
the judge’s comments thereupon run thus:— 

‘Pak Sen, who pretended to be a Japanese under the dis- 
guise of short hair and foreign clothes, used to be a suspicious 
character. Early on the 8th October, as he was rushing through 
the Kwang Hwa Mun (South Gate of Palace) with Japanese, 
among the rioters, Hong Kei Hun stood im the gate and called 
him {or them) traitors. Upon which Pak struck Hong’s arm 
with a sword. Thence he went straight to the apartments of 
Her Majesty. There he seized her by the hair and, dragging 
her out to the verandah, stabbed her in the breast. Then he 
wrapped the corpse in a dark blanket and, pouring kerosene oil 
over the whole, he set it on fire. 

“Y?Ju Hoi, formerly Vice-President of the War Depart- 
ment, claims that early on the 8th October he went into the 
Palace, and that, after having saved the Crown Prince and 
Princess from danger, he came out. However, in his first 
confession he declares that as soon as he heard guns firing in 
the Palace he made for the Kwang Hwa Mun in private cos- 
tume, but the gate was shut; that when he got to the West 
Gate he found no sentinels there, and that no obstacle was in 
his way at amy of the numerous gates in the Palace. But con- 
sidering carefully the events of that morning, it is incredible that 
the rioters should have been so careless as to have left the gates 
unguarded. Again, in his second confession he says that near 
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the royal apartments, seeing ten or more Palace servants in im- 
minent danger at the hands of riotous soldiers, he shouted and 
gesticulated to the latter, and that the soldiers noticing this ran 
away, leaving the servants alone. ‘This statement shows plainly 
that Yi was one of the noters. Else, by what art could he con- 
trol their mutinous spint with a gesture and acommand? Hence, 
in his third confession, he bimself acknowledges that be deserves 
death, as the readiness of the soldiers to obey lis order happened 
to indicate, in appearance at least, bis complicity with the riot. 

3. YuN Sux Wu, obeying the orders of his superiors, YI 
Tu Hwane and others, led out his company of soldiers at 4 A M. 
of the 8th Oct. to guard one of the buildings in the Palace. Af- 
ter he had stationed his men at different quarters, he patrolled 
about Kwang Hwa Mun and the East Gate of the Palace. He 
came to a mound at the foot of which he saw a corpse burning, 
and on inquiry, he learned that it was the body of a waiting- 
maid. But next day he heard that Her Majesty had no chance to 
escape, while no other lady im the Palace had been killed. This 
information made aun think that the corpse he had seen burn- 
ing near the mound might have been that of the Queen. There- 
fore on that night, with the consent of Yi Tu Hwang and Wu 
Pom Sen, he took the lower parts of the remains of the burnt 
body and buried them under the O Woon Kak (name of a build- 
ing.—Ep.|. Though Yun Suk Wu claims to have gone into 
the Palace that night {morning ?) according to the orders of his 
suneriors, there is much that excites suspicion in his conduct. 
Moreover, it was an act of great impudence and impropriety on 
his part to have dared to move the sacred corpse which he knew 
to be whose it was.” 

An extra number of the Gazette of the 3Uth December pub- 
lishes two royal edicts, one ordering the use of the solar or Gre- 
gorian calendar, and the other announcing that as His Majesty 
had cut his hair he desires his subjects to follow bis example. 

The same extra announces the promotion of Yu Kil Chun, 
the Vice-Minister of Interior, of Chang Pak, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, and of Chung Peng Ha, the Vice-Minister of Agriculture, 
to the full ministry of their respective departments. 

A supplement of the Gazette of Decem. 30th, 1895, an- 
nounces that of the thirty-three men, who were arrested for their 
participation in the affair of the 28th Nov., two were sent«unced 
to death, four to life-long exile, four to three years’ imprisonment, 
and that the rest were let go free. 

We give below some of the prominent names and the state- 
ment of their charges. Yi Chai Sun (a cousin of His Majesty).— 
Some time in the early part of Nov., Im Choi Su called on him 
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and showed hi.n two secret edicts of a very serious nature. Yi 
managed to get the papers from Im and showed then to His 
Majesty, but found tiat the edicts were false. With the consent 
of the King, he burned up the documents, and refused to have any 
thing todo with Im. ut after the discovery of Im’s crime, Y}, 
as a member of the royal family, should have endeavored to 
prevent a treasonable plot bv dealing strictly. with the forger of 
royal edicts. Yi himself acknowledges, in his second confession, 
that he cannot escape the blame of having kept a secret which 
he should have at once divulged to the proper authorities Yi 
was on t lese clarges sentence to thre years 1 nprisonment. 

[ia Choi Soo. — After the affairs of the Sth Oct., Im went 
about forging edicts, and, with Yi To Chel and others, ‘concocting 
plots for the overthrow of the govern:nent, under the false pretext 
of restoring Her Majesty, whom he claimed to be alive, to her 
throne. On these charges, Im was sentenced to death. 

Yi To Chel.—On the night of the 23th, pretending to be 
a commander, he led soldiers by compulsion against the Palace. 
He told thein that the foreign representatives were going into 
the Palace to negotiate for the opening of the gates and that 
the Palace once in possession, they (the soldiers) should accord- 
ing to a royal edict, kill all the cabinet ministers. On these 
charges, Yi To Chel was sentenced to death. 

Yi Chung Ku —As a teacher of Korean to a foreigner Yi 
made others believe that he was widely acquainted with for- 
eigners, both within and without the Foreign Legations He 
gave eighty bullets to an accomplice, saying that he bad ob- 
tained them from a foreign residence and that he could get 
more if needed. He plotted with Im for the ostensible purpose 
of restoring Her Majesty to the Palace. For these cnmes Yi 
was sentenced to a life long exile. 

An Keng Su (for:uer Minister of War).— Notwithstanding his 
clever maneuver to excri:inate himself from the charges brought 
against him for his complicity in the plot of the 2Sth Nov., he 
could nut deny that he was deeply in it, as two of his communica- 
tions with the refugees in the American Legation show. For 
this, An was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. 

At the special request of His Majesty, Yi Chai Sun’s sen- 
tence was mitigated to tliree years’ expulsion from the capital. 


a 
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WANTED. — Barkers! 
A very mild winter thus far. 


We shall be greatly surprised if foreigners will not now have the privi- 
lege of seeing themselves, or at least their cast-off clothing, walking the 
streets of the capital. 


We understand there is lively demand for old clothing—hats leading. 


The Rev. Graham Lee made the trip from Pyeng Yang to Seoul, a dis- 
tance of 180 miles, on his wheel in less than three days. 


Mrs. Isabella Bird-Bishop delivered an interesting address on “Persia 
and Her Nomads” in the spacious rooms of the Seoul Union on the afternoon 
of Dec. 20. 


The “brethren” gathered in Seoul for the Christmas turkey. Mr. Lee 
on the 18th; Dr. Scranton two days later, also from Pyeng Yang, and Mr. 
Tate from Chun Choo. In answer to our question “\\ haf news?” Mr. 
Tate answered “Nothing.” So we infer the South is peaceful. 


Koreans console themselves, so report hath it, that by turning the dial 
back a month or more the cold weather will be over so much the sooner. 
Why not give it another turn and do away with winter altogether? 


On the 22nd of Dec., a beautiful church in Korean style of architecture, 
built entirely by Korean Christiatis, was dedicated by the pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Underwood. When the project was first begun, the foreign missionaries 
thought it proper to assist their native brethren and subscribed about a 
thousand dollars. The Koreans had their subscription list out and by dint 
of hard work succeeding in getting—on paper—twenty dollars. The dis- 
parity was too great. The project was postponed untila good deacon an- 
nounced that they would build the church without foreign help. Then they 
went to work in earnest; raised about 500 dollars in money and gave nearly as 
much in donations and labor. We heartily congratulate the membership, 
which numbers only a little over roo, on the success that has attended their 
efforts. ‘When we entered the church on the afternoon of the day of dedica- 
tion, we found the room crowded with joyous worshippers, and in view of the 
result there is litthke wonder the singing had the ring of a Methodist camp- 
meeting in full swing. 


Santa Claus made his usual visit to the little folks on the night of the 
24th, filled their stockings and departed. They voted him a great. success, 


